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Letters from the Members... 


Proud and Happy... 

We were pleased to see ourselves as others 
see us through the comprehensive score book 
of the CSPA. With the help of the con- 
structive criticisms, we shall be able to estab- 
lish definite goals for which to strive in im- 
proving our news magazine. We were proud 
and happy for the All-Columbian rating re- 
ceived by the print shop for the first time. 
Our staff appreciates the many complimen- 
We shall 


endeavor to maintain our high rating 


tary remarks of the committee. 


throughout the coming year. Please accept 
our sincere thanks for this service——J.H., 


Ind. 


Crawl Higher ... 


As usual, we feel we have benefitted great- 
ly from the judges’ comments on our pub- 
lications. Someday we hope to follow their 
advice sufficiently well to crawl up into a 


higher group!—E.K., Conn. 


Learned a Lot... 


Our delegation had a wonderful time at 
the Convention. Soon afterwards, we had a 
supper at the home of one of the staff mem- 
bers after which we discussed all the ideas 
we had brought home. I was well satisfied 
for they seemed to have learned a lot.— 


G.R., N.Y. 


Aided Tremendously .. . 


We received your package containing 
samples of the CSPA aids. 
thank you for your kind letter and the ma- 


We sincerely 


terials you made available. We look to the 
future when you may have a national or- 
ganization that will have as members all the 


Meanwhile 


we will encourage our local high schools to 


functioning press associations. 


individually become members of the Co- 
We 
think highly of your group and are proud 


lumbia Scholastic Press Association. 
to be a member. Your materials have been 
a great help and have aided tremendously 
in our progress.—J.G., Cal. 


Educational Service .. . 


I feel that The School Press Review per- 
forms a great educational service in inspiring 
I find 
the articles in the May issue especially help- 
ful. You will be interested in hearing that 
our high school principal received a letter 
in July from the editor of a Pennsylvania 


and developing school journalism. 


yearbook stating his staff had inspected our 
1949 book at the Columbia University Li- 
brary and had found it very interesting, 
He had 


asked for information about the set-up, ad- 


especially the advertising section. 


vertising rates, cost and sales of the annual. 


—H.C., Mo. 


Impressed ... 


Our official scorebook arrived about a 
week ago containing a most helpful, care- 
fully considered, penetrating and sympa- 
This is the 


fifth report I have received since I became 


thetic analysis of our paper. 


adviser for our publication, and it is the first 
to impress me with the ability shown by the 
critic to be warmly encouraging, and at the 
The time 


and effort spent in doing so fine a job are 


same time, to pull no punches. 
evident in the report. Since I cannot ex- 
press my appreciation personally to the per- 
son responsible, who is hidden naturally by 
the usual anonymity of judges, will you do 
so for me, when you find it convenient? If 
I tell you we are a junior high, printed 
paper, 700 or less enrollment, perhaps your 
task of identification will be simpler. 

My eight staff members and I enjoyed 
this year’s Convention even more than usual. 
The clinics and lectures seemed especially 
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ing a close check on the efforts of each 
salesman, they advocate, “Be Wise: Spot- 
lightize. Only 75 cents a semester.” 


practical and definite. Hearing General 
Eisenhower made the luncheon particularly 
impressive. 

I have appreciated most of the material 
sent out by the Advisers Association, par- 
ticularly the carefully prepared report on 
the status of advisers and their compensa- 


tion, and the study of school newspapers.— 
M.M., N.Y. 


Specific Suggestions ... 


We are grateful to you for the careful 
analysis and specific suggestions which you 
recently sent us for improving our school 
magazine. Though the cost would make it 
impossible for us to put into effect all your 
suggestions, there are enough of them to 
help us produce a magazine more attractive, 
more compelling than our present one is. 
Most sincerely do we thank you for all the 
time and effort you must have spent for 


our benefit.—F.F., Mass. 


Tips for the Editor 


Our School Population, the fifth Annual 
Report of the profession to the public by the 
Executive Secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, is replete with information, 
supplemented by charts and diagrams, of the 
present status of the schools and their per- 
sonnel. It should be on the desk of every 
school publications editor as a reference and 
as a basis for local articles to bring the 
facts into community focus. Available on 
application to the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Paper has two sides, a right and a wrong 
side. In most cases it’s a minor matter but 
when one gets into offset it makes a big 
difference. Warren’s Silkote Offset is coated 
on both sides and gives the publication the 


same appearance throughout. 
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Put Meat on the Bones of Your News Story 


EPORTING — good reporting — is 
the most imaginative of all forms 
of prose writing. The novelist and 

the short story writer are relatively free men. 
It is they who design the turn of events 
and they who select the characters to carry 
the events forward. The non-fiction writer, 
such as the essayist or the article writer, 
also has a wide range of freedom. He is 
free to develop his given theme as he sees 
fit—to give his own opinions, to bring in re- 
lated topics, to sprinkle his work with anec- 
dotes—in other words, to handle his theme 
in whatever way he chooses. 

By contrast, the reporter works in a 
highly restricted field. He is given a series 
of inflexible facts, which, following a pat- 
tern he had no part in creating, led to a 
certain climax. He is also given a set of 
already established characters. They may 
be dull or interesting, cowards or heroes, 
commonplace or extraordinary, young or old. 
Whatever they are, the reporter is stuck 
with them. They are the people who played 
out the events he must describe. 

What’s more, many of the events the re- 
porter must describe are accidents—accidents 
used in the broad sense of the term; isolated 
incidents; not part of a pattern; without 
deep significance in the field of human ex- 
perience. A bolt of lightning starts a fire 
in a deserted loft building. The building 
burns quickly and is half destroyed by the 
time the firemen extinguish the flames. Two 
firemen are overcome by smoke. In the 
tuins are found a doll and the body of a 
man. There is no connection between the 
two. The doll was left by a child who had 
been playing in the building a week before. 
The man was a tramp who was sleeping in 


the loft. 
T HOSE are the facts of the story. The 


fire was an accident, a fluke. The 
building was insured and so no individual 
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was hurt by financial loss. The doll was of 
no significance. As for the man—there was 
not particular reason why he chose that 
building rather than another. The fire was 
not of his making. His death started no 
chain of events. All the reporter has left 
is the playing up of fate—that the man 


To school publications people, 
whether writing for newspapers, maga- 
zines or yearbooks, and regardless of 
the age or school level, the problem of 
writing a good story is always as new 
as it is old. 

In this article, the basis of a talk be- 
fore the 1950 CSPA Convention, an 
able and sympathetic editor from the 
professional field. answers some peren- — 
nial questions and points the way to 
better work. She says: 

“Good reporting is more often found 
in magazines than in newspapers... . 
(it is) harder to be a good high school 
reporter than to be a good outside re- 
porter. . 


explain things in terms of the reader— 


. . It is a good general rule to 


what it will mean to him.” 
What do you think? Read, and find 


the answers. 


should have chosen this particular building 
this particular night. 

In the hands of a fiction writer, the story 
would have had significance. The fire and 
the man’s death would have been the start 
There would 
have been a reason for the fire and for the 
man’s presence. The doll would have tied 
into the story. But the reporter must stick 
to the facts. 

In addition to all this, the reporter is 
further restricted. In writing a news story, 
he must follow a particular form—the in- 


or finish of a chain of events. 


verted pyramid—condensing his story into 
the first paragraph, then expending on cer- 
tain facts which become less and less con- 
sequential as he nears the end of his story. 
His story must be written so that it can be 
shortened simply by removing a number of 
paragraphs at the end. In other words, it 
dribbles to an end which cannot even be 
dignified by calling it a conclusion. It 
doesn’t conclude anything. It simply stops. 

Within this framework, the reporter must 
state his facts clearly and interestingly. He 
must inform the public of what has hap- 
pened. He may not editorialize. He may 
But he 
may not add extraneous incidents to bolster 
up the reader’s understanding or enjoyment 
of the story. 

Most reporting, whether it appears in high 
school paper or big city dailies, falls into 
the description I have just outlined. The 
stories tell who, what, how, where, and some- 
times why. They give the bare facts. And 
there they stop. Such stories, when clearly 


recall similar or other recent fires. 


and briskly written, are adequate reporting. 
They are by no means good reporting. 

All very well, you say. But where within 
this tight framework is there room for imag- 
ination, for creative writing? 


T HERE’S room all right, but good re- 
porting is hard. The good reporter is 
like the poet who writes a sonnet. He must 
work within a rigid set of rules. What he 
must do is to let them be only a guide. His 
writing must dominate the framework or 
rules, so that the reader is hardly conscious 
of them. If the rules are the predominent 
element in his story, then the writing will 
never be more than adequate. 

Oftentimes, by the very nature of the ma- 
terial, or by the demands of an editor and 
paper, a story could not be written so that 
it would fall in the classification of good re- 
porting rather than adequate. But there 
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are also many occasions when it is the re- 
porter who has failed—either because he 
did not or was not able to raise the level of 
his story. 

Examples of good reporting are hard to 
come by. Usually when they appear they 
are granted instant recognition. John Her- 
sey’s Hiroshima is probably the best piece of 
reporting in this century, if not in all time. 
It’s not a typical newspaper story. For one 
thing, it’s far too long. But the technique 
involved is reporting at its best. Hersey 
never tells you what he thought, or what 
he felt. As a matter of fact, Hersey never 
enters the story at all. He makes you think 
and feel through what he describes what 
happened to six people. His story is packed 
with concrete detail. He makes you live 
through the explosion and aftermath. He 
gives you facts—but, and this is where imag- 
ination comes in, he also makes you feel. 

I hope that neither you nor anyone else 
will ever have cause to write a similar story. 
But if you reread Hiroshima and study 
Hersey’s technique—how he tells his story— 
you will learn some of the most valuable 
lessons in journalism, lessons which can be 
applied to any kind of story. 

Good reporting is more often found in 
magazines than in newspapers. The maga- 
zine writer, of course, has a big advantage. 
He can piece together a week’s news on a 
certain topic and produce a more coherent 
story. On the other hand, he has a big 
disadvantage. The material he’s dealing 
with is already known to the reader because 
of daily accounts in the paper. Only through 
his choice of detail, his avoidance of cliches, 


and his organization, can the magazine 
writer make his story seem fresh and inter- 
esting. 


Let’s take an example from The New 
Yorker. In the March 4 issue Mollie 
Panter-Downes wrote, in her Letter from 
London, of the British elections. The elec- 
tions took place February 23. They received 
front-page coverage in U. S. newspapers. 
By the time The New Yorker came out, 
what had happened in the elections was no 
news to anyone who could read—or who 
had heard a radio or been to a newsreel. 
Still, Mollie Panter-Downes managed to 
write a highly interesting account. How did 
she do it? 

She did what no reporter (that I know 
of) bothered to do in his preoccupation with 
telling us how the election was coming out. 
She took us on a tour of London election 
night. We went to Picadilly Circus and 
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Trafalgar Square, where the crowds had 
gathered to watch the first returns be flashed 
on a big screen. We moved among the 
tight-packed crowd in the rain, caught 
snatches of conversation, noted that the 
watchers wore party colors—just as we wear 
football colors. We heard a group of young 
men, tired of waiting for the results, begin 
to sing “Why are we waiting?” to the tune 
of “O Come All Ye Faithful.” We saw 
the pictures of Attlee and Churchill flashed 


Have You the 1950 
Conference Announcement? 


The Announcements of the 1950 
Yearbook Conference and Tenth An- 
nual Short Course, together with at- 
tached information and the Delegates 
Registration Form, were placed in the 
mails on September 5. 

To expedite their delivery, the Asso- 
ciation mailed them Second Class in- 
stead of the usual Third Class, and at 
double the postage cost, to make sure 
they reached the membership on time. 

Two weeks after the mailings, the 
Association began to get letters and 
telephone calls stating they had not re- 
ceived their copies. If schools which 
have not received their copies will bring 
this to the attention of the CSPA, or 
cases of delayed delivery, the matter 
will be taken up with the Post Office 
officials for corrective action. 

on the screen. More snatches of conversa- 
tion, reflecting the ups and downs of feel- 
ings as the results began to come in. 

The next morning the results were still 
not known. Mollie Panter-Downes takes us 
out again along the streets littered with dis- 
carded newspapers, into the queues of people 
waiting to buy the latest paper only to throw 
it away again in a few minutes, to a street 
corner where bus drivers leaned from the 
windows to ask for the latest returns. 

In short, Mrs. Panter-Downes told us that 
it was an exciting election and that Labor 
had won by a small margin. She told us 
much more. She gave us an insight into 
the reactions of the British people, what 
they were thinking, what they were doing, 
what they were feeling. She made election 
night come alive, reawakened our interest 
in it, and left us with a considerably more 
meaningful picture of it. 


HAT does all this have to do with 
putting out a high school newspaper? 


It has a great deal to do with it. Report- 
ing is pretty much the same, no matter 
what paper you work for. The techniques 
and the general problems are the same. Ex- 
amples of the best reporting are equally 
valuable to the reporter on the West High 
News and the New York Times. Only in 
understanding what good reporting is in 
general, can you improve the reporting on 
your high school paper. 

It is, I think harder to be a good high 
school reporter than to be a good outside 
reporter. Your material is more limited and 
little of it is “news” to your readers. 

The reporter on the city daily has to 
compete against the radio which can get 
the news out faster than his paper can. 

You have to compete against general an- 
nouncements and the bulletin board. In ad- 
dition, you are working in a kind of closed 
society where news travels quickly to your 
readers by word of mouth. You have quite 
a job telling your readers something they 
don’t already know. You are perpetually 
in the position of the magazines writer. Your 
reporting must be imaginative. 

People don’t stop reading newspapers be- 
cause they listen to newscasts. If anything, 
the radio programs make them more avid 
readers of papers. They want more details 
than they get on the radio. They want to 
read background stories. 

The bulletin board or the general an- 
nouncement must be your teeing off point. 
But your story must be more than a rewrite 
of the announcement with a headline stuck 
on top of it. 

Dr. Emerson Q. Fossil, associate curator 
of the ancient history museum, is coming to 
speak on “Life Among the Mayas.” At- 
tendance at the lecture is compulsory. The 
lecture will take place at 3:30, Friday, April 
7. What are you going to do with this 
story? 

The first thing you’d better do is read 
up on the Mayas a bit, so you can give your 
readers an idea of what the lecture will be 
about. Be careful not to steal the lecturer's 
stuff—keep your description brief and throw 
in a couple of specific examples. 

Next read up a bit on Dr. Fossil. Who 
is he that he can tell you about life among 
the Mayas? Where does he come from? 
How did he get into his work? What does 
he do now? Has he written any articles? 
What did they say? Has he explored 
Mayan ruins? Did he have any adventures? 

The information may not be easy to come 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Why Not Have a School Press Club? 


‘By MARIE MINUTO 


E FIND that in the world of 

adult and commercial journalism, 

reporters, editors, and other mem- 
bers of the writing staff, repeatedly form 
press associations and social groups for en- 
joyment after their working stint has been 
completed. 

I’m sure that you’ve often read news 
items about the social, educational and 
philanthropic activities of such organizations 
as the National Press Association, the Over- 
seas Press Club, the Gridiron Club, and the 
Association of Washington Correspondents. 
These are only a very few of the hundreds 
of press clubs that exist all over the United 
States, and it is from their example that I 
take my theme for this article. 

These members of the daily press work 
together to produce their commercial papers 
just as we work together to produce our 
student publications. They confer, plan, 
make up the pages, get the news, rewrite 
it, edit it, check proof, and in all other re- 
spects function together as a working team. 

Although they find excitement and joy 
in working at the job they like best, they 
still feel the need of clubs and associations 
of their own fellow journalists for inspira- 
tion, criticism, relaxation, and entertainment 


after the daily job is done. 
EMBERS of the high school press 


fraternity, who work together to pro- 
duce a school paper, feel the same glow 
of excitement, fun and satisfaction in the 
work we do in journalism. I feel we need 
the same sort of inspiration, criticism, re- 
laxation and entertainment after our job is 
completed. I suggest that you newspaper 
producers form your own press club in your 
school. 

If your school has always had its press 
club, this may give you some ideas for en- 
larging its scope and enlivening its meetings. 

The name of the club may be the name 
of a famous journalist, or a graduate who 
has achieved fame in the world of jour- 
nalism, or the founder of the newspaper, or 
a clever acrostic that means something spe- 
cial to your school. 


The officers should be chosen from the 
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Adviser, Square Deal 
Theodore Roosevelt High School 
New York, N. Y. 


editorial staff, and you can decide how many 
or how few you need to carry on the busi- 
ness of the club. 

The membership should include all stu- 
dents on the staff and in the journalism 
classes. Other members of the student body 
who are interested in the workings of the 
Fourth Estate should always be welcome 


In her talk at the 1950 Convention, 
Miss Minuto touched on one of the 
major reasons why editors will spend so 
much of their free time or, perhaps, 
time made free, on the publications 
which have come ot mean so much to 
them and to their schools. 
great deal to be gained from working 
with people. In fact, when one looks 
back on a long and busy life it is usual- 
ly those with whom he has worked that 
he remembers with ease and apprecia- 
tion. In this paper can be found some 
suggestions to expand on this theme 
and a way for lightening the burden 
throughout the year. Why not try it? 


There is a 


to the meetings. If you schedule a very 
important speaker for a particular meeting, 
it might be feasible to reserve a larger meet- 
ing room for that session and to invite many 
more students and members of the faculty. 
A larger audience is always more challeng- 
ing and exciting and, incidentally, it pleases 
your guest speaker. 

Try to arrange a wide variety of activi- 
ties for your weekly meetings. Include some 
that are inspirational, some that are educa- 
tional, and some that are merely entertain- 
ment. 

The inspirational meetings can be planned 
around one speaker, a panel, a debate, or a 
film. 

Your own graduates often prove to be a 
One 
boy in our January graduation class is com- 
ing back to speak to our club for the pur- 
pose of urging them to accept the challenge 
of competitive essays. He was asked to pit 
his skill against eleven other boys chosen 


gold mine of inspirational material. 


from different sections of this country. Each 
was asked to write an essay concerning the 
problem of a short boy in this world of six 
foot boys and high-heeled girls. He won 
the competition and a job as the first boy 
on the staff of Seventeen magazine. 

Another graduate spoke to the club last 
year, and enthusiastically explained his 
work with Dr. Flesch of New York Uni- 
versity, author of “The Art of Plain Talk”, 
who is the prophet of a new form of simpli- 
fied journalism. The speaker demonstrated 
this new measurement of journalistic ef- 
ficiency and then “tore our paper apart” 
according to the standards set by Dr. Flesch. 
That meeting saw the fur fly. As each 
reporter saw his brain child massacred, he 
rose to its defense and we all learned a lot 
about the “new look” in modern journalism. 

I am sure that among your illustrious 
alumni there are many important people 
who would be pleased and proud to be in- 
vited back to their old school to talk to the 
present staff. Their own lives and suc- 
cesses are an inspiration in themselves, and 
their message is sure to be worthwhile. 


a type of challenging meet- 
ing needs no outside talent. Among 
your own members you can arrange a panel 


discussion that will give the club members 
a chance to hear prepared arguments pro 
and con on an issue in the current news. 
Such a meeting permits the audience to par- 
ticipate as they are given a chance to ques- 
tion the panel members on the platform. 
Every specialized club, such as your press 
club, enjoys a fiery debate on a topic that 
concerns its specialty. The opposing speak- 
ers should be given plenty of time to prepare 
really important material so that the meet- 
ing will be full of excitement and interest. 
There are dozens of 16 m.m. films avail- 
able at no cost. Among them you will find 
at least one which you could show at a 
meeting. The showing should be followed 
by a discussion of the ideals or message of 
the film. There is a free film about Zewger 
and his fight for freedom of the press. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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ANOTHER YEAR BEGINS 


Already, the length and breadth of the land, if not the world, stu- 
dent editors and Advisers are working and planning the issues of the 
year. 

Whether it be a newspaper, a magazine or a yearbook, there is a 
sincere desire to make each issue better than the one before and, 
what is more important of all, to establish a record for volume and 
excellence that will put their predecessors in the shade. 

This desire is understandable as it is commendable. It serves as the 
basis for the esprit de corps that has given the school press of the 
Nation the pre-eminent position it now occupies. 

The effects of this magnificent spirit is noticeable in the schools 
and the communities in which the school press functions but, more 
to the point, in the lives and outlook, the bearing and manner, the 
hopes, ambitions and aspirations of the boys and girls who make 
these papers what they are. 

Not a little is attributable to the earnest efforts of the Advisers 
who, at the sacrifice of time, effort and money throughout the 
years, have ennobled themselves and their chosen calling by their 
unselfish contributions to the advancement of the publications, and 
to the staffs they have inspired to greater things. 

If, as we are told through the educational press, citizenship and 
character are the fundamental bases of our present educational pro- 
gram, no Adviser need take a step backward when the roll of dis- 
tinguished accomplishment is called. Through the press there has 
developed a sense of responsibility, of civic duty and leadership. 
Through the years this has become evident but a doubting Thomas 
need only run his finger down the list of the Nation’s leaders to 
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prove the point. What one has not had school press experience? 
If we do no more than maintain the established pace, we shall 
not retrogress. 
But Advisers and their staffs are not like that. 


Carry on. 
“ °¢ @¢ 


10th ANNUAL SHORT COURSE 
IN YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


** GENERAL INFORMATION ** 
MEETINGS 

General meetings have been planned for subjects of interest to 
the staff as a whole. Sectional meetings have been organized to 
take care of individual problems and features. 

The maximum benefit can be derived from the Conference if each 
delegate in a group reports on a stated number of meetings. Plan 
for numbers in your delegation to assure as complete a coverage of 
the Conference as possible. 

HOUSING 

New York City has hotel services to suit all tastes and purses but 
reservations must be made well in advance. Several hotels have set 
aside blocks of rooms especially for CSPA delegates, and a list of 
these may be had on application to the Director of the CSPA. 
THEATRE BUREAU SERVICE 

Students attending the Conference may obtain theatre tickets by 
mailing applications directly to the Columbia University Theatre 
Bureau, c/o the Bookstore, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Applications should include at least three choices of plays in order 
of preference and at least three price ranges. Theatre tickets are 
priced at $1.80, $2.40, $3.00, $3.60, $4.80 and $6.00. A check 
for the highest price selected plus a service charge of 25c per ticket 
should accompany the request. 

TRAVEL SERVICE 

The Columbia University Travel Service, 2960 Broadway, located 
on the mezzanine floor of 202 Journalism Building, is fully staffed 
and equipped to handle transportation problems, whether it be by 
air, bus or rail. Payment for transportation must be made in ad- 
vance. Tickets are available for guided, sightseeing, bus tours as 
well as for other points of interest such as Rockefeller Center, Radio 
City, etc. 

REGISTRATION 

ALL DELEGATES MUST BE REGISTERED BEFORE AT- 
TENDING MEETINGS. A REGISTRATION FORM IS AT- 
TACHED FOR THIS PURPOSE. 

Badges and Luncheon tickets will be forwarded on receipt of the 
Registration Form. Badges are tickets of admission to all meetings 
and should be worn at all times. 

The final date for registration for those who desire to receive 
tickets, etc., by return mail is Saturday, October 7. 

The Advisory Board has fixed the registration fee at $5.50 for 
each person attending the Conference. No deviation from this 
ruling is provided nor are reductions granted for partial attendance. 
EXHIBIT-AWARDS 

There will be an exhibition of Yearbooks in the Rotunda of Low 
Memorial Library during the Conference. The list of Awards will 
be posted in the Rotunda on Friday, October 13. 

An information desk will be located at the entrance to the Main 
Ballroom at the McAlpin Hotel on Saturday, October 14, from 
11 a. m. to 1 p. m. : aed 
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With the Press Associations 


Highlights of the 23rd annual conven- 
tion of the GEORGIA SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, sponsored by the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism at 
the University of Georgia on May 12, were 
the announcement of a new trophy to be 
awarded at the 1951 gathering by the Ander- 
son papers of a Savannah Valley Trophy 
for outstanding high school journalism, the 
Atlanta Journal Sunday Magazine award 
for outstanding feature writing in a high 
school newspaper, and a report by members 
of the Grady faculty on the work being 
done in clinics on high school journalism 
throughout the state. The latter has been 
so successful and has met with such a ready 
response that it will be extended during the 
current school year. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN’S HIGH 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION held 
its third regional meeting at the Traverse 
City High School on April 15. The first 
was held at Ludington in 1940, the second, 
at Traverse City in 1941, the third, sched- 
uled for Manistee, was cancelled by the 
War. The 1950 gathering at Traverse City 
is taking up where the 1941 left off, “hoping 
to revive the organization (because) it be- 
lieves it can play a vital part in bettering 
and promoting Northern Michigan’s scho- 
lastic press.” Mt. Pleasant has been se- 
lected as the site for the 1951 meeting sub- 
ject to approval of the school and college 
authorities of that city. Mr. A. V. Wil- 
liams, Adviser to the Traverse City Central 
High School’s Black and Gold, was largely 


responsible for the success of the meeting. 


Th CENTRAL NEW YORK 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION, in- 
cluding fourteen schools, met at Richfield 
Springs Central School on May 5, heard the 
leading newspaper authorities of that part 
of the state, held an exhibition, and an- 
nounced awards for publications and for the 
various types of writing in the course of a 
busy and profitable one-day session. 


PSPA NEWS, the journal of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION, May issue, carried the 1950 
Contest rules and regulations and listed the 
judges assigned to the several classes of pub- 
lications. It was accompanied by the entry 
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forms and membership applications and the 
announcements of the State Convention and 
district meetings for the 1950-51 school year. 


The ILLINOIS STATE HIGH 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION held 
its third annual short course for high school 
yearbook Advisers on the University of IIli- 
nois campus on August 21-23. There was 
repeated emphasis on the importance of the 
yearbook as an educational activity in which 
students should be encouraged to express 
their originality and use their creative pow- 
ers to the fullest extent. “We can have a 
dime-store yearbook or a Marshall Field 
yearbook,” John W. Price, Adviser to the 
Evanston yearbook, told the other Advisers 
in attendance. If staffs want a distinctive 
book, they should “strive for originality 
and simplicity,” Mr. Price pointed out. 

At the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation, to be held at the University on 
October 13-14, Professor Thomas E. Ben- 
ner, a member of the staff of the School of 
Education, will deliver an illustrated lecture 
on Korea where he was located when the 
War broke out. 


The University of Michigan was host to 
the 23rd Annual Convention of the MICH- 
IGAN INTERSCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION at Ann Arbor on May 
12 when hundreds of delegates and Advisers 
gathered from all parts of the State to 
listen to advice from the leading school and 
professional journalists and professors of 
journalism of the entire area. Founded in 
1922, regular meetings were held through 
1942 when the War broke into the pro- 
gram. The meetings were resumed in 1949. 


ESSPA, journal of the EMPIRE STATE 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
June issue, carried an outline of the pro- 
gram for the 13th annual convention of 
the Association to be held in Syracuse on 
October 13-14. Two significant articles, 
“What Chances for Prize- 
winning?” and “Better Preparation—Better 
Publication” gave the readers much food 
for thought. 


are Your 


MARYLAND has instituted a new de- 
parture in school journalism. This time an 
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Coming Events 


30 September — State wide Advisers’ 
Workshop meeting, South Carolina Scho- 
lastic Press Association, High School, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

30 September—Regional Conference for 
high school journalists, northeast and east 
sections of Kansas, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 

6 October (tentative) —Regional Confer- 
ence for high school journalists, northeast 
section of Kansas, Hays, Kansas. 

6-7 October—Annual meeting, North 
Carolina Scholastic Press Institute, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

7 October—Annual meeting, South Da- 
kota High School Press Association, South 
Dakota State College, Brookings. 

7 October—Regional Conference for high 
school journalists, southern section of Kan- 
sas, Wichita, Kansas. 

13 October—Meeting, Western Massa- 
chusetts League of School Publications, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst. 

13-14 October—Annual Meeting, Em- 
pire State School Press Association, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse. 

13-14 October —Tenth Annual Short 
Course on Yearbook Production and Year- 
book Conference, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

13-14 October—Annual Convention, II- 
linois State High School Press Association, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

14 October—Meeting, Baltimore Schol- 
astic Press Association, Baltimore City Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md. 

21 October — Meeting, Stanford Uni- 
versity School Press conference, Palo Alta, 
Calif. 

27-28 October—Annual meeting, In- 
diana High School Press Association, Frank- 
lin College, Franklin. 

28 October — Meeting, California Di- 
vision of National Association of Journal- 
ism Directors, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

28 October—Annual meeting, Oregon 
Scholastic Press Association, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. 

October (no date given)—Blair County 
(Pa.) Scholastic Press Association, Green- 
field Township. 

(During) October — Six Congressional 
district meetings of the South Carolina 
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Poetry of the Month... 


The poems on this page appeared during the 1949-50 school year 
and were selected for the Review through the courtesy of Mr. Irving 
A. Randall, Adviser to the Junior High Lights, of the Saxe Junior 
High School, New Canaan, Conn. 

AND NOW, JUST MIST 
The pebbles stung our feet as we walked down to the beach. 
They brought me to reality,— 
This was not a dream. 
Our firewood we quickly found: 
Split beams from ships, dried twigs, trees washed upon the shore. 
We laughed—his laughter like sleigh-bells across snow; 
We called—his tone the sound of trumpets; 
We sang—his voice the hymn of angels; 
We whispered—his the words of poets. 


The rasp of a match, 

A twig ignited; 

The flames leaped high! 

We sat near the blaze, and faced the sea. 

The sand was cool beneath us, 

His hand so warm and strong . . . 

The light cast dancing reflections—upon his eyes, his cheeks; 
Black the sky, the sea,— 

All black but the lighthouse on the shore. 

The moon smiled and winked; 

The world was ours, he said, and I his love; 

His dream was here beside him, and that he meant to keep. 


But as I looked out toward the sea, and saw the darkness there. 
I knew his dreams were a mist, and I the lonely sea, 

And mist will go soon, you know—— 

Away to another sea. 


Joan Virkler 
Anthos 
The Cathedral School of St. Mary 
Garden City, N. Y. 
- - + 4 


THE CAPTIVE 


A willow, slender, silvery, 

Stands, sharply silhouetted near 

A foaming brook. 

Sunshine soaks her slim branches. 

Soon a lacy-green gown she dons. 

Winds, whispering softly, sing spring’s sweetest songs, 
Lilting melodies to wake the drowsy dreamer. 
See—she rouses and begins her dancing. 

She arches her proud branches, swaying with the wind. 
Nimbly leaping, he bids her follow his airy flight, 
Her roots are firmly fixed. 

She tugs and twists, threatens and pleads. 

Alas! The bonds are too strong! 

Sighing, she laments her sad story 

As spring rains and warm winds caper about her. 


With branches drooping, and tear-like leaves trembling, 
The earth holds her captive and will not release her. 


Martha Shay 
Jefferson Senior High School 


Roanoke, Virginia 


SNOWFLAKES 


Dropping gently to the ground, 
These tiny doilies fall. 
Laughing and singing their silent song, 
The soft wind hears their call, 
Covering the land with a blanket of down, 
As a mother would her child, 
Quilting a field of golden brown, 
With a softness white and mild. 


John Miskell 

The Arena 

Canisius High School 
Buffalo, New York 
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EFFECTS OF NIGHT 


In the day the beach lies glistening, 
Just a golden strip of land; 

And the sun revels in glory 

As it shines upon the sand. 


Then the sun sinks slowly downward 
To its cavern ’neath the sea, 

And the gloom of night falls silent, 
And the air holds mystery. 

Then there comes a phantom wailing, 
Sudden, startling, through the calm 
Like the voice of unknown spectres 
Rising high as if alarmed. 

Then from out the ghostly waters 
Comes the sound of muffled oars, 
And the witches build their bonfires 
On the dim and murky shores. 

Just a score of weaving figures 
Undulating to and fro, 

Silhouetted in the shadows 

Of their fires’ ghoulish glow. 
Dancing ’round their steaming cauldron 
In the wan and unreal light, 
Chanting low to gods of evil 

For whom witches dance at night. 
And then swiftly silent as they come 
They slyly steal away. 

And the only sound’s the wavelets, 
Strangely restless as they play 

Up against the goblin galleon; 

Then the haunting spell is broken 
By a weird and dissonant cry, 

And the wailing fades to silence 

As the night goes fleeting by. 


In the day the beach lies glistening, 
Just a golden strip of land; 
And the sun revels in glory 
As it shines upon the sand. 


Bodil Nielsen 
The Junior Highlights 
Saxe Junior High Schvol 


New Canaan, Connecticut 
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‘Del-Ano’, a Community Enterprise 


By MARY SALBER 


Director of Publications 
Delano High School, Delano, Calif. 


UR yearbook occupies an enviable 

and unique position in our city. 

Having won Medalist rating seven 
times and All-American seventeen times, the 
Del-Ano seems to be a source of pride 
and interest to the whole community. When 
our ratings are received in the fall, the local 
and area papers give us a big play. One of 
the papers last fall carried the story under 
this head: High School Yearbook Wins 
Top Honors for Umpteenth Time. Par- 
ents, advertisers and townspeople are as 
eager to see the book in June as are the 
students. 

We make a big thing out of the initial 
appearance of our book by having an an- 
nual Press Banquet the evening before the 
book is distributed to the students. Invited 
to attend are publications staff members, 
their parents and little sisters and brothers 
(we're building for the future), faculty 
members, local and area newspaper repre- 
sentatives, board members, our engravers 
and printers, and former editors and busi- 
ness managers. 

The staff goes all out on decorations and 
arrangements. This year, our editor made 
large replicas of all seventeen of our prize- 
winning yearbook covers. (She was born in 
1932, the year we received our first NSPA 
All-American.) The tables are always dec- 
orated in keeping with the theme of the 
book. This year we had birthday cakes and 
bears. 

Entertainment for our banquet is pro- 
vided by the winning performers in our 
staff Talent Revue given earlier in the 
year. All staff members introduce their 
guests, then the staff members are intro- 
duced in turn. We always try to say some- 
thing complimentary about each one — it 
isn’t difficult. 


W* have very brief talks from our su- 

perintendent, an advertiser, and the 
craftsmen present. Everybody tells every- 
body how wonderful he is, and we all lap 
it up. The big number on the program is 
always the presentation of the dedication 
copy. Without revealing the secret, we al- 
ways manage, somehow, to get the honoree 
there. This year, in keeping with our 
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“Happy Birthday, California” theme, our 
stunt involved a huge birthday cake. Three 
boys dressed in chefs’ outfits wheeled in the 
cake as a trio sang special words to a popu- 
lar song, “We Knew You Were Coming, 
So We Baked a Cake.” At the conclusion 
of the song our mascot, Bosco, a cute little 
gal dressed as a California bear, popped 
out of the cake holding aloft a copy of the 
1950 book. It was its first appearance. 

The bear scampered around the diners 
seeking out the person to whom the book 
was dedicated. He was finally discovered, 
much to his surprise and pleasure, the head 
of our Ag department. Tears came to his 
eyes and he was unable even to say thanks, 
but, of course, he didn’t need to. When the 
riotous applause could be controlled, our 
assistant business manager read aloud the 
dedication message from the annual. 

It is my pleasure each year to make spe- 
cial commendations of outstanding staff 
members and to give awards. A special 
award this year consisted of three ceramic 
bears made by an art student in “Oscar of 
Hollywood” style and presented to the 
yearbook editor, business manager and the 
assistant. Another new award this year was 





10th Short Course Program 


The 10th Annual Short Course in 
Yearbook Production will follow the 
pattern of previous years. 

A series of talks, progressively ar- 
ranged, will cover everything from the 
planning to the production of the books. 
Each talk will be given twice so that 
each delegation will have a chance to 
cover the entire series. 

The concluding event, the Luncheon 
at the McAlpin, will feature Mr. 
Jacob Deschin, Photography Editor of 
The New York Times. 

The exhibition of yearbooks in the 
Low Library Rotunda will feature .the 
Prize Winners in the Fifth Annual 
National High School Photographic 
Awards competition of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 





a plaque given by a PTA group to the staff 
member who contributed the outstanding 
art work to the annual. It was given in 


memory of one of our 1949 art staff mem- 
bers who was killed in an accident this year. 
We also present each year to the preceding 
editor awards and certificates won by last 
year’s book. We had three top awards this 
year to give: Medalist, All-American and 
top award in the San Joaquin Valley Press 
Association. 

Following the program, guests and staff 
members present receive their books. This, 
of course, is the big moment. I never tire 
of watching the avidity with which the stu- 
dents open their copies for the first peek 
as they fend off parents who also seem to 
have the “kin-hardly-waits.” 

I have given a detailed account, but the 
Press Banquet explains to some degree why 
our book plays such a big part in our com- 
munity life and why membership on the 
Del-Ano staff is an honor eagerly sought 
by our students. It is indeed a strong 
feature of our school’s public relations 
program. 

Our little bear mascot, Bosco, has been 
the hit of the season. Staff members made 
the costume, and Bosco took part in our as- 
semblies, appeared on the radio, visited 
classrooms to pep up sales, and performed 
at the banquet. You'll find Bosco scamper- 
ing through the pages of our book. 


WE are very proud of the financial 
status of the Del-Ano. We began 
the year with a reserve fund of $1,238.26 
to which has been added this year’s profit 
of $519.28. During the year from our re- 
serve we spent $207.21 for a Heiland Stro- 
bolite for our Speed Graphic. We believe 
that the saving on flash bulbs, that pur- 
chase price will soon find its way back 
into our fund. 

We’re proud of our advertising section, 
for the students plan pictures and copy with 
great student appeal, a fact which guar- 
antees attention for the advertiser. Each 
year I have to call off the eager-beaver 
staff ad solicitors. I do believe we could 
get twice as many ads if we didn’t limit the 
number of pages devoted to that section of 
the book. Local merchants clamor to sign 
up for space, even going so far occasionally 
as to call the school and protest if no sales- 
man calls to sign him up. 

The business manager, her assistant, and 
the staff photographer this year directed the 
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Planograph Is the New Look 


By ELIZABETH LAMB SHEFFIELD 
Kozminski School, Chicago, Ill. 


IGH printing costs have reached 
} | the prohibitive stage, and publica- 

tions have discovered a new 
method, less expensive—known as plano- 
graph or offset which is bein developed 
into an excellent substitute for the linotype 
printed page. The midwest dailies have been 
using this process since November, 1947, 
and have perfected it to the point where 
the readers are not even interested in the 
return to the former printed page. 

Long before the dailies in the Chicago 
area found it necessary to turn to plano- 
graph or offset, school newspapers were 
using the process. It proved to be the happy 
medium between the printed paper and the 
mimeographed paper. 

Cost is one of the most important ele- 
ments in producing a school newspaper. 
The planograph process is reasonable, cost- 
ing much less than the printed paper. 

Greater opportunities are opened to the 
children in the production of the plano- 
graph paper. Their drawings are reproduced 
as they have drawn them without the cost 
of making cuts. 


eens of art it is worth knowing 

that black and white reproduce better 
than any other combination. Black ink— 
preferably India ink—must be used to out- 
line all drawings. Tiny tots’ drawings are 
often in color so it is advisable to outline 
the parts in black ink. All colors reproduce 
black, and pastel shades reproduce white. 
The coarse grained art paper does not 
photograph well as the coarse paper gives 
a muddy appearance in the background. 

In order to cover spots or lines, China 
White is used. It is a white paint. Blots or 
fringy lines can be “whited out.” Do not 
use too much China White as it chips off. 
“Paste overs” are best for corrections as 
even one word or one letter may be placed 
over an error. 

The name plate may be made most at- 
tractive in a planograph paper, lettering 
the name of the paper in a variety of ways 
to suit the season or the holiday or the 
occasion. “Ears” of lettering, designs, or 
appropriate pictures add to the attractive- 
ness of the name plate. 


Various department heads or column 


Eight 


heads can carry attractive lettering and 
suitable illustrations combined. Added il- 
lustrations may form a center line between 
columns or outside border. An appropriate 
small picture may be used to fill in a too 
large space. 

Ads break the monotony of full printed 
pages and may be illustrated as well as let- 
tered to increase their appeal to the reader. 
An ad clipped from some other publica- 
tion may be used in a planographed paper. 

A collection of many illustrations of a 
variety of designs and varying sizes can be 
kept on file. The art teacher can gather 
them from several lesson periods. 


HEN all the material has been col- 

lected for the paper, it is time for 
its organization. Further pupil participation 
is the copying of the submitted articles. 
Spaces are counted—one for each letter, 
space, or punctuation mark—to fit the news- 
paper column. This “rewrite man” copies a 
line to fit the newspaper column and put 
the number of spaces at the end of that 
line—each number comes as near the re- 
quired amount as possible without hyphenat- 
ing the words, but never more. These copied 
sheets are typed and the typing is easier 
when it has been counted to space. 

The typed articles are then mounted on 
the dummy sheets with illustrations and 
ads. Scissors, paste brush, and rubber ce- 
ment are the tools. A glass frame with an 
electric light beneath is useful. Care should 
be taken that everything is pasted evenly 
on the dummy. The lines on the dummy are 
for this. 

The dummy sheets are in two sizes—one 
for the regular pages and the large one for 
the little folks manuscript writing and pic- 
tures. The planograph paper is run in 4’s 
—that is four pages at one time. 

Excellent help and information is put out 
by Millar Publishing Company of Chicago, 
who were the first in the field with plano- 
graph school papers. Miss Ida Johnson of 
that firm has put out a “How Book” which 
is of great importance in the output of a 
school newspaper as it gives every step in 
the preparation of a planograph paper. 

When the carefully checked dummy 
sheets arrive at the print shop, they are 


Advisers desiring information as to 
the locations of firms specializing in 
planograph and similar phases of repro- 
duction, may make inquiry of the 
Lithographer’s National Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. They will be happy to tell you 


where the nearest plant is located. 


photographed—four pages at one time, re- 
ducing ten percent. Two of the large 
dummy sheets are photographed at one time 
and they are reduced fifty per cent. Pictures 
take an extra operation as a 133 line screen 
is used for making the half tones. 

The negatives of the pages and the half 
tones are hung up to dry. A type of red 
ink—opaque—is used to blot out defects 
on the negatives. From the negative the 
picture of the paper is transferred to a thin 
zinc plate, using a chemical wash in the 
process. These plates are reconditioned and 
may be used again and again. 

The plate is put on the offset press 
which rolls against a blanket which prints 
on the paper. The zinc plate is automatical- 
ly wet as it revolves. More than 100,000 can 
be run off this one plate. 

These papers are called planograph, off- 
set, and lithography, (the latter being more 
complicated.) They can be produced within 
three days after the copy is received—much 
more rapid service than the printed paper. 


Coming Events 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Scholastic Press Association. 

(Late) October—Meeting, Southeastern 
Massachusetts League of School Publica- 
tions, High School, Pembroke, Mass. 

4 November (Probable) —Meeting, Uni- 
versity of Colorado High School News- 
paper Conference, Boulder. 

4 November—Annual Convention, Con- 
necticut Scholastic Press Association, (Place 
not given). 

10-11 November — State Convention, 
Pennsylvania Scholastic Press Association, 
Central Catholic High School, Allentown. 

17-18 November — Meeting, Nebraska 
High School Press Association, School of 
Journalism, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

November (Probable)—Meeting, Dela- 
ware Scholastic Press Association, University 


of Delaware, Newark. 
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School Newspaper Steps Into The Community 


By CHRISTAL MURPHY 


HE SCHOOL paper is no longer a 
small publication edited and read by 
students only. In most cases, the 
school paper has stepped into the commu- 
nity in interest, coverage, and circulation. 

In many communities direct requests for 
support of community affairs such as Com- 
munity Chest, Red Cross, and Tuberculosis 
have been made. During the past semester, 
with national magazines screaming about the 
rising number of accidents involving teen- 
agers, the Green Cross Chapter of Oak- 
land, California, conducted an interesting 
experiment. 

This group sponsored a contest for ten 
school newspapers entitled “Teenagers at 
the Wheel.” 

The rules stated that each school must 
publish three articles on safety during the 
month of November. The school with the 
best series of articles, either feature, news, 
or editorial, would receive an award. 

The awards were presented at a Lions 
Club luncheon at the Hotel Leamington in 
Oakland. 

First place, a hand-lettered plaque, went 
to San Leandro High. The members of 
the Cargo staff, as the paper is called, car- 
ried on surveys concerning how long mem- 
bers of the student body had been driving, 
how many tickets and warnings they had 
had, and in how many accidents the stu- 
dents had been involved. 


eae for outstanding safety in 

driving were presented at an assembly 
given by the journalism department at which 
speakers were a member of the Oakland 
Police Department, and Freddie Agabash- 
ian, Northern California’s leading race-car 
driver. 

Another effort in the cause of teenage 
safety was made in the formation of the 
first Father-and-Son Club to be organized 
in California. There are now clubs of this 
type all through California. 


There have also been contests in line with 
the drive against tuberculosis. Articles were 
written and the best ones sent to the state 
committee on tuberculosis to be judged. 


Four students are now working for local 
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San Leandro High School, 
San Leandro, Calif. 


newspapers. These jobs were secured as a 
result of the interest created by copy sent 
as outside publicity by the Public Relations 
staff. 

A Public Relations staff has been estab- 
lished at San Leandro High to handle all 
outside publicity. This staff works separ- 
ately, and under a special editor, to send 
out stories to the city papers. They cover 
four to six papers a week. In addition the 
staff which consists of five people, under 
the leadership of Grace Droitcour, has 
brought a speaker for an assembly on 
Unesco, and two speakers for the journalism 
classes. They write for the national maga- 
zines and handle all contest material for 
the journalism department. 


HE group is also putting out a hand- 
book for new students at San Leandro. 
It will resemble the Readers’ Digest in size 
and binding and contains all phases of high 
school life. For example, there will be greet- 
ings from the student body president, a list 


of the prices in the cafeteria, and a map. 


of the school. 





In addition to the assembly on UNESCO 
at which Mr. John K. Chapel, chief news 
analyst for radio station KROW in Oak- 
land, spoke, two classes in the school have 
adopted families in Poland. The journalism 
department has also recently voted to adopt 
at least one orphan. 

Two years ago the school adopted a school 
in Arnhem, Holland. Through the paper, 
students were urged to contribute clothing, 
books, paper, money, etc., for the students. 
Tons were collected and sent to the grateful 
students. 

Last September, San Leandro High School 
students moved into a completely new 
$2,000,000 building and, as a return gift, 
the students of Arnhem school sent tulip 
bulbs which are now planted in front of the 
school. 

All of these national and local community 
drives indicate that parents read the school 
paper. 
capable of writing good copy. The school 


It also proves that teenagers are 


paper has stepped into the community and 
taken its place in exerting influence. 





New Approach for Teaching 
High School Journalism 


A new approach to the teaching of high 
school journalism, “Scholastic Journalism,” 
has just been completed by the book pub- 
lishing division of the Iowa State College 
Press. 

The book features for the first time in 
one volumn a combined textbook and work- 
book, and has been developed by co- 
authors Earl English and Clarence Hach. 
Dr. English formerly taught journalism at 
the State University of Iowa, and now is 
associate dean of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Hach is chairman of 
publications at the Evanston, Ill. High 
School and Community College. 

Among the first users of “Scholastic 
Journalism” will be those schools which in 
the past have followed another Iowa State 
College Press title written by Dr. English. 
This earlier book was called “Exercises in 
Journalism,” and during the past 11 years 





it was adopted for use by schools in all 48 
states plus Alaska and Hawaii. 

Material for the new book is based on 
the authors’ teaching experiences, and tested 
first in their own schools before being as- 
sembled in the final form. The 37 sections 
and 347 pages are bound in maroon plastic 


with heavy crush covers. 





Corrections .. . 

The Colony Journal, Colony St. School, 
Wallingford, Conn., was incorrectly listed 
in the duplicated newspapers, Elementary 
Division, section of the April Review as 
coming from Stamford, Conn. 

The name of Tiger Talk of the Orlando, 
Fla., Senior High School, was inadvertently 
omitted from the listing of First Place 
newspapers in the 1000-1500 classification. 


The Association regrets the errors. 






Features of the Month... 


Bravery and Determination Help 
Hamiiltonite Fight Againt Polio 


By Helen Lauritzen and 
Elizabeth Loughlin 

It was a day like any other humid summer 
day, perhaps a little hotter than the others; 
but there were the people, throngs of them, 
as usual, waiting patiently to enter the 
world’s largest movie. Cathy was one of 
them that afternoon, the day of August 
14, 1949. 

No one would have particularly noticed 
the tall, dark, curly-haired girl as she walked 
into the theater, her friend at her side. She 
was like any other sixteen-year-old who was 
anticipating a happy three hours at Radio 
City. 

A Tragic Blow 

But Cathy didn’t finish those three hours 
there, for suddenly the sharp feeling of 
nausea which had so often come over her in 
the past week returned again, stronger than 
ever. Only this time there was a definite 
Pain too. 

Cathy was scared. Thirteen days before 
she had stood by, watching while her two- 
year-old niece Clara had been rushed to the 
hospital. Clara, and later the child’s mother, 
Cathy’s sister, had both experienced the 
pains in their backs and the dizziness which 
Cathy herself was now subject to as the 
train thundered underground, speeding her 
homeward. That night the doctor was called, 
and the next morning found Cathy in the 
Kingston Avenue Hospital with polio. 

Two Weeks of Agony 

For two weeks she lay there, trying to 
ward off this merciless enemy that had al- 
ready taken so great a toll from her family, 
and now had struck her too. For two weeks 
she lay there, unable to use that strong 
body—helpless for the first time in her 
life, for paralysis had set in in both legs 
and one arm. A new era had dawned for 
Cathy, an era of inactivity, of pain, and 
worst of all, of helplessness. 

When, after the two week period of iso- 
lation, Cathy was transferred to the Hos- 
pital for Special Surgery, she joined her 
sister and niece in the seemingly endless 
struggle to regain the use of those paralyzed 
limbs. There were stretching exercises, 
muscle re-education, hot packs, more exer- 
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Through the courtesy of Mr. Jacob C. 
Solvay, Adviser to The Pilot, the newspaper 
of the Fort Hamiltion High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., we are indebted for the features 
appearing in this issue of The Review. 


cises, more hot packs, and more stretching, 
until now, six months after her entrance into 
Special Surgery, Cathy has her braces and 
can stand for ten minutes each day. With 
the help of her crutches and a nurse, she 
walks again—half the corridor and back. 

How is Cathy now? What interests does 
a hospital ward afford? The picture painted 
has not been a pretty one, and yet, to see 
Cathy sitting in a wheelchair is to see a 
pretty girl, a thinner, more serious girl, it is 
true, but nevertheless a warm and friendly 
one. here is a television set and radios in 
the ward, and during the week films are 
shown. On certain evenings the men join 
the women for card games, light snacks, or 
just talks. 

Bravery at Its Best 


Cathy is a prominent citizen in this com- 
munity within the hospital. The hours tick 
by more slowly in this village than in ours, 
but time is unconquerable and disease is 
inexorable and so Cathy accepted this life 
from the start, smiled, and was soon known 
as the most cheerful patient in the ward. 
Of course, it is not always so. It cannot be. 
There is too much lost, too much to be 
recovered. 

Why has this story of a girl named Cathy 
been told? What has Cathy to do with you? 
Perhaps you don’t even know her—probably 
not. Scura is Cathy’s last name. his tall, 
vivacious, dark-eyed girl, with the warm 
smile and friendly manner, walked these 
halls among you last year as a fellow 
student. 

To Graduate in June 

Cathy is an Arista member, and now a 
senior who proudly displays a senior pin 
and school ring. She graduates with her 
class this June—oh, she won’t be marching 
down the aisle with her classmates, and she 
might not hear the address to the gradu- 


ates, or wear her cap and gown. She might 
not shake her principal’s hand or lend her 
voice to those of her friends as they sing 
that last song as they have never sung it 
before. 

But, Cathy, when we march down that 
aisle, when we sing that song, and when 
we say that prayer, our thoughts will be 
with you. 

The Pilot 


Port Hamilton High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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POPULAR TRENDS 
IN HABERDASHERY 
END CONVENTION 

BOYS, if you are the dashing, swash- 
buckling type, don’t put up with dull, con- 
ventional clothing. 

Brilliant plaid vests giving that gay, 
devil-may-care appearance are the latest in 
men’s wear. You can also buy bright plaid 
shirts and trousers to match, but watch out 
when you are wearing this ensemble. Any- 
thing may happen. 

Knick Knacks or Knickers? 

But if this combination is a bit too vivid, 
try a shirt in a plain subdued color—pink, 
lavender, red or kelly green. Tuck this into 
a pair of knickers, the latest thing when 
you get down to bare knees. 

Hats Top Off Outfits 

Don’t be inhibited. Top off your outfit 
with a hat, but not of the common stovepipe 
variety. Your millinery must be special, say 
a sky blue coif with curling feathers or a 
lucious sea green derby. 

Are you allergic to neckties? A brand 
new product on the market is the “you-can- 
eat - anything - when -you’re-wearing-this-one” 
model. Or you can have ties with sky 
maidens painted in delicate hues on them. 
Variations include ties that don’t wrinkle, 
ties that do, ties that light up, and those 
that shine in the dark. 

Ask No Questions 

If your date is unable to answer questions 
inscribed on the colorful new shirt now on 
sale downtown he is not eligible for the 
rendezvous. These multi-colored blouses are 
available for both girls and boys. 

The “quiz” blouses are much on the order 
of the former confucius shirts, so popular 
with the younger set, ages five through ten. 
Subjects range anywhere from Darwin to 
donuts and the wearers swear solemnly not 
to date anyone who doesn’t “know all the 
answers.” 


The West Breeze 
Washington, D. C. 
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The March of Books 


Mott RevisesHistory Textbook 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Director, School of Journalism, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


AMERICAN JOURNALISM. By 
Frank Luther Mott. New York: Macmillan. 
1950. $5. 

When Frank Luther Mott’s American 
Journalism was published in 1941, it was 
recognized at once as the leading history of 

the press. Excellent 
as it was, the earlier 
history written by 
W. G. 
Bleyer had become 


the late 


out of date. Revised, 
the 1950 edition of 
Mott’s history keeps 
his book far out in 
front. 


Dr. Campbell 


Dr. Mott has added a section on jour- 
nalism in 1940’s. The five chapters in this 
section deal with the coverages of World 
War II, government and the press, major 
newspaper changes, management problems, 
the news and its status. Despite the limited 
space, they effectively discuss this decade 
" of crises. 

The nine other sections are: the beginners 
1690-1765; the press in the American Rev- 
olution 1765-11783; the party press: early 
period 1783-1801; the party press: middle 
period 1801-1833 the party press: later 
period 1833-1860; journalism in war and 
reconstruction 1860-1872; the rise of the in- 
dependent press 1872-1892; the rise and fall 
of yellow journalism 1892-1914; the mod- 
ern newspaper 1914-1940. 

Unquestionably every public library and 
every school library should have on_ its 
shelves an up to date history of journalism. 
Scholarly yet readable, American Journalism 
qualifies as the book to fill this need. Dr. 
Mott has made a significant contribution 
to journalism education by keeping his ex- 
cellent book up to date. 

PRODUCTION IN ADVERTISING. 
By David G. Hymes. New York: Colton 
Press, 392 pp. 


Compact yet complete, Production in Ad- 
vertising is just the book for high school 
advertising staffs. It’s easy to use, easy to 
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understand, and not a massive tome. What’s 
more, it’s authoritative. 

David G. Hymes, the author, lectures on 
advertising production at the City College 
of New York. He covers the subject in 
chapters on advertising art, photo-engraving, 
typography, duplicate plates, paper, ink, 
printing, binding and die cutting, and cam- 
paign production. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION ACT- 
ING. By Edwin Duerr. New York: Rine- 
hart. 417 pp. $6.50. 

Edwin Duerr, radio and television super- 
visor for Young & Rubicam, has written 
what amounts to the only comprehensive 
book on the criticism, theory and practice 
of acting for radio and television. 

His excellent book outlines the principles 
of acting for television and radio. Important, 
too, it takes up specific situations by draw- 
ing freely from scripts with varied purposes. 
The exercises and assignments are practical. 


In his opening chapters he discusses the 


nature of acting and voice and speech. That 
done, he examines microphone techniques 
and microphone reading in half a dozen or 
so different situations. Necessarily he points 
out the difference in acting for radio and 
television and for stage and screen. 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS. By E. A. Cross and Elizabeth 
Carney. New York: Macmillan. 550 pp. 

Once upon a time teaching English was 
simple. You taught kinds of writing which 
the students never would use or read after 
they were graduated. And you taught types 
of literature which most of them would 
shun the day after commencement. 

Fortunately, Teaching English in High 
Schools is not dedicated to such a concept 
of English instruction. On the other hand, 
in common with modern practice, it still deals 
more with English than with communication. 


On the whole, however, the book is useful 
and sincere in its approach. It neatly sub- 
divides twenty-three chapters in four parts: 
the foundations, spoken English, writing in 
secondary schools, reading and literature. 


President Doak S. Campbell of Florida 
State University has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Laurence R. Campbell as di- 
rector of the School of Journalism. Dr. 
Campbell is book editor of The School Press 
Review and founder of the Temple Press 
Tournament. 

For the past three years, Dr. Campbell 
has been a professor of journalism at the 
University of Oregon in Eugene and also 
executive secretary of the Oregon Scholastic 
Press and Oregon Association of Journalism 
Advisors. 

From 1945 to 1947, Dr. Campbell taught 
at Syracuse University where he served as 
acting dean for one year. He also taught at 
Northwestern, Temple, University of II- 
linois and University of California in both 
public and private high schools and junior 
colleges. 

Formerly, Dr. Campbell was news editor 
of the Wall Street Journal’s Pacific Coast 
Edition. He also has worked for The Ro- 
tarian, Drug Progress, Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, and Lord & Thomas. At one 
time he reviewed books for the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle and has written editorials for 
two newspapers. 

Dr. Campbell has written many educa- 
tional articles and is co-author of Exploring 
Journalism, News Beat, and Newsmen at 
Work. He edited Careers in Journalism and 
wrote Principal’s Guide to High School 
Journalism. 

The new director is advisory editor of 
Scholastic Editor and School Activities and 
book editor of National Publisher, Oregon 
Publisher, and School Press Review. He is 
chairman of the Quill and Scroll Critical 
Service. 

This summer Dr. Campbell was a visiting 
professor at Cornell University. An Iowan 
by birth, he received his A.B. at San Jose 
State College and his M.S. and Ph.D. at 
Northwestern. He also has taken graduate 
work at Stanford University, University of 
Washington, and University of Colorado. 


It contains a chapter on school publica- 
tions which might better be left out. Why? 
It appears to be a subject on which the 
authors—though not ignorant—are wholly 
indifferent. The chapter seems to be re- 
garded as a necessary evil. 

The interest is evidenced by the fact that 
the references at the end of the chapter re- 
fer to no articles or books published since 
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1939 and that the references Appendix E 
refer only to the English Journal. 

The chapter itself is an apathetic attempt 
to cover the subject in academic manner. 
The coverage of the subject is not balanced, 
for some topics of great importance receive 
no attention at all. 

A glance at other references at the ends 
of chapters indicates that the authors believe 
that little has happened in English teaching 
since the thirties, for references to the forties 
are few. The book appears to be—despite 
some good points—a new printing rather 
than a revision. 


A.A. Calendar ‘“‘Goes Over’’ 


The “Calendar of Suggestions for 1950” 
issued as a supplement to the Summer, 1950, 
issue of The Advisers Association Bulletin, 
has been received with great enthusiasm. It 
was developed by DeWitt D. Wise for the 
AA and lists an outstanding event for 
each day of each month from September, 
1950, through June 1951. It was prepared 
at the suggestion of a number of Advisers 
who desired an outline to guide their edi- 
tors throughout the year. 

At Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte, 
Michigan, Adviser James E. Ostrum plans 
to carry a list of the events for the month 
or on a semi-monthly basis in the Wy-News. 
He also expects to post the Calendar in 
the school library as a reference and either 
on a weekly or monthly basis. He adds, 
“There is much material for editorial com- 
ment in the calendar.” 

The Calendar is copyrighted but schools 
are permitted to use it with the proper credit 
lines. 

There is an ample supply available and 
any Adviser or editor who desire a copy or 
extra copies may do so by writing the CSPA 
office. There is no charge, this being a 
service to the schools rendered by the 
Advisers Association. 


1950 Journalistic Writing 
Project Announced by NTA 


Schools throughout the country are co- 
operating in the 14th Annual School Press 
Project co-sponsored by the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, its affiliated associa- 
tions, and the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. 

The purpose of the project is to interest 
the editors of school papers in playing up 
in the November and December issues the 
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tuberculosis problem in their community in 
good journalistic style. The editors are en- 
couraged to carry articles, news stories, edi- 
torials, and cartoon on tuberculosis. 

Themes for the 1950 Project are: WHAT 
FACILITIES DOES MY COMMU.- 
NITY NEED TO FIGHT TB? and 
HOW THE CHRISTMAS SEAL 
FIGHTS TB. All material must be a de- 
velopment of one of these subjects. Papers 
deemed especially good will be sent by the 
local tuberculosis association to the state as- 
sociation which will forward nine outstand- 
ing papers to the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. Schools submitting papers ap- 
proved by a national committee will receive 
Certificates of Honor. 

Since the Project was inaugurated, its 
popularity has grown steadily. Last year 
318 schools in 39 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Hawaii participated and it is 
expected that even more will take part this 
year. 


‘Workshopper’ Issued Three 
Times in TC Session 


The Workshop in School Journalism and 
Related Communication Arts conducted at 
Teachers College, Columbia University dur- 
ing the 1950 Summer Session, drew a num- 
ber of Advisers from all parts of the coun- 
try and produced three issues of the Work- 
shopper to testify to the skills they had ac- 
quired throughout the extent of the course. 

Under the direction of William D. 
Boutwell, a member of the English and 
Foreign Language Department, assistant to 
the publisher of Scholastic Magazine and 
editor of Scholastic Teacher, a special jour- 
nalism laboratory was established for the 
specific purpose of enabling the registrants 
to issue their own newspaper. 

The first Workshopper was a mimeo- 
graphed publication, the second was pro- 
duced on the letterpress and the third and 
final issue was in offset. The use of the 
three basic forms in which student publica- 
tions in the United States appear gave the 
members of the Workshop some practical 
experience in the individual requirements 
of each process. 

This was the first course in school jour- 
nalism to be given at Teachers College in 
several years and the success of the effort 
indicates a repetition and extension of the 
work in coming summers. The class was 
limited to forty students because of the 
limitations in space with the applicants far 


CSPA’s Permanent Records 


“Yearbook Fundamentals,” edited by 
DeWitt D. Wise, Chairman of the Year- 
book Division of the CSPA, and issued 
during the summer of 1949, has been in- 
cluded in the bibliography, “Educational 
Books of 1949,” prepared by Mrs. Julia 
L. Certain, Head of the Education, Philos- 
ophy and Religion Department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, Md. This 
bibliography, an annual feature, appeared 
in the April, 1950, Phi Delta Kappan. 

Acknowledgement has been received from 
Lewis C. Coffin, Chief of the Exchange 
and Gift Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., of the presenta- 
tion of bound volume of The School Press 
Review carrying the issues from April, 1949, 
through March, 1950. The CSPA has pro- 
vided the Library of Congress and the Li- 
brary of the U. S. Office of Education in 
Washington with complete sets of The 
School Press Review and supplies a bound 
volume at the end of each publication year. 

The Programs of the CSPA Conventions 
from 1925 through 1949, the first 25 years 
of the Association, were bound during the 
summer and are on file in the office for 
reference purposes. 


School Savings Journal Issued 


The latest issue of the School Savings 
Journal For Classroom Teachers, contains a 
number of articles and features which we 
think will be of interest to the 900,000 
teachers to whom it is being sent. 

There is a full length teaching unit for 
arithmetic classes, a description of how radio 
broadcasts coordinate School Savings with 
the general Savings Bonds program in 
Rhode Island, an article on School Savings 
and Payroll Savings in the schools of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and an account of the School 
Savings Program in a mining town in north- 
ern Minnesota. 

Among the special features is an honor 
roll of schools which have outstanding 
School Savings Programs. 


exceeding the numbers that could be 
accommodated. 

As a basis for study, all the publications 
on the shelves of the CSPA office after the 
1950 contest for magazines and newspapers 
were placed at the disposal of the students. 
With some 10,000 copies available, plus the 
660 yearbooks from the 1949 contest, there 


was no lack of material for study. 
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News and Notes... 


During the summer, Miss Fredericka 
Popper, one of the participants in the 
Herald Tribune Forum and a guest of the 
CSPA at the 1948 Convention, wrote from 
Vienna recalling her appreciation of the op- 
portunity to meet and mix with American 
school editors and stated she intended to be 
visiting in the United States over the com- 
ing Christmas holidays. 


Miss Elsie Till, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, New Brunswick, N. J., who was 
Adviser to The Rajah when she was selected 
a year ago as one of the 116 American 
teachers selected for exchange with British, 
French and Canadian schools, has returned 
from the Wibsey Modern Secondary School, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, England. In response 
to the request made by the CSPA that its 
members send copies of their publications 
to her, Miss Till wrote on her return 
journey on the Queen Elizabeth, “They re- 
sponded beautifully and provided much 
worthwhile entertainment and_ instruction 


for my Wibsey pupils. The English chil- 
dren don’t express themselves so freely to 
their teachers as ours do, but I noticed sev- 
eral comments being passed to their com- 
rades during the reading of the school 
papers. Some of the cartoons appealed to 
them. Contrary to the vaudeville jokesters, 
the English sense of humor is highly de- 
veloped . . . the joke must get to the vital 
regions before it is considered worth laugh- 
ing at.” 


Three articles from the April, 1950, 
School Activities, are well worth reading by 
editors and Advisers to school publications. 
They are: “Why Ban Gossip Columns?” by 
Laurence R. Campbell, “Should the School 
Newspapers Have a Censor?” by Weldon 
Brewer, and “Cooperative Carnival Com- 
pletes Yearbook Fund” by Wayne L. 
Stutelberg. 


The Teachers College of Kansas City, 


Mo., has been discontinued and is now 


known as the Junior College of Kansas City. 


Wesley E. Carter, Editor of the Linotype 
News, a speaker at recent CSPA Conven- 
tions and a valued adviser on many import- 
ant questions, died on June 17 at the 
age of 41. 


Fred J. Hartman, Educational Director 
of the National Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation for the past 25 years, a CSPA 
Gold Key recipient, and sponsor of the 
Typographical Contests of this Association, 
was retired on the occasion of the 25th an- 
nual conference on Printing Education held 
in Chicago, September 21-23. 


A late arrival for the CSPA March ex- 
hibition of school publications was The 
Jargon from the Melbourne, Australia, 
Technical College. It was mailed the first 
of February and reached New York in early 
May. A book of outstanding workmanship, 
excellent artistry and high literary value, it 
is not only a credit to the school and to 
those who published it but to the school 
press field as well. 


HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


—REVISED EDITION— 


A TEXTBOOK for the journalism student 


by Spears AND LAWSHE 


A HANDBOOK for the staff member on the-school paper 


Used by leaders in teaching high-school journalism because: 


—it provides instruction for teaching journalism 
students in every phase of high-school newspaper 


production 


—it offers positive and comprehensive guidance for 
staff members in setting up and successfully oper- 


ating the school paper 


—it utilizes the school paper as a natural teaching project 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 5) 


experienced and outstanding Adviser is 
helping out the correspondents for the 
State Teachers Association journal, the 
Maryland Teacher. Their first workshop 
was held in Baltimore on a Saturday early 
in May with other interested members in- 
vited to attend. Every county and Baltimore 
city was represented. 

The morning program was conducted by 
Dr. Mildred Sandison Fenner, managing 
editor of The Journal of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, and Walter A. Graves, 
assistant to the editor. Both Dr. Fenner and 
Mr. Graves are from Washington. They 
served as consultants for the meeting. The 
afternoon session consisted of small group 
discussions. 

James C. Leonhart, director of publica- 
tions of the Baltimore City College, is 
chairman of the advisory board which or- 
iginated the idea for a workshop. Other 
members of the board are Dr. Anne H. 
Matthews, Salisbury State Teachers Col- 
lege; Mrs. Rosena C. Jones, East Salisbury 
Elementary School; Katherine Kibler, An- 
napolis High School; and Dorothy E. 
Beachley, Frederick High School. 


KANSAS has combined some earlier or- 
ganizations into a single unit sponsored by 
the William Allen White School of Journ- 
alism and Public Information which holds 
an annual high school journalism confer- 
ence on the campus of the University of 
Kansas at Lawrence. This event is usually 
held the last week-end of September and is 
a two-day affair. This year, in conjunction 
with the Kansas State Activities Association, 
four regional meetings will be sponsored 
for the first time to bring the advantages of 
such meetings to students would be unable 
otherwise to make the trip to the University. 
Tentative plans call for a conference to be 
held at the University on September 30 to 
serve high schools in the northeast and east 
sections of the State. A southern conference 
will be held at Wichita on October 7. The 
southeast meeting will be held at Dodge 
City on September 29 or 30. The northeast 
session is tentatively scheduled for October 
6 in Hays. Dr. Burton W. Marvin, Dean 
of the White School of Journalism, is work- 
ing out the plans with Mr. E. A. Thomas, 
Commissioners of the State Activities 
Association. 
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ILLINOIS Association of Teachers of 
Journalism held a Short Course for Year- 
book Advisers at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, August 21-23, with Donald E. 
Brown, Assistant Professor of Journalism, 
in charge. 


MILWAUKEE County Elementary 
Press Association held a meeting on June 
7 at the Henry Clay School, Whitefish Bay, 
Wis. Miss Lucy Elberfeld of the Henry 
Clay School is President of the organization 
and Mrs. Ruth Lembke. Roosevelt School, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., is the Secretary. 


DUSO Scholastic Press Association, cov- 
ering Dutchess, Ulster, Sullivan and Orange 
Counties in New York State was inactive 
during the past year and plans for further 
activities have not been completed for the 


coming year. Miss Margaret M. Greene of 
Ellensville, N.Y., is the Secretary-Treasurer. 


VIRGINIA High School League met at 
the University of Virginia on June 20, un- 
der the direction of Howard R. Richardson, 


Executive Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA’S Santa Rosa Jr. College 
and Press Democrat High School Press Con- 
ference held its first of an annual series of 
Conferences on May 5. John J. Gemma, In- 
structor of Creative Writing and Journal- 
ism at the College, is the Director. The 
Conference covers high schools of the Red- 
wood Empire, Northern California. 


INDIANA University’s Department of 
Journalism held its Fourth Annual High 
School Journalism Institute at Bloomington 
on July 9-22 and a Workshop for Publica- 
tions Advisers from July 5 to 25 under the 
direction of Professor Gretchen A. Kemp. 


A Community Enterpries 
(Continued from Page 7) 


sale of ad space, planned every picture, made 
all arrangements for taking the shots, took 
all the pictures, wrote the copy, and took 
pictures and copy back to the advertisers 
for their signed approval. 


ee source of special pride this 

year has been our staff photographer. 
A junior this year, he will move up to the 
position of business manager next year. Al- 
though he lives on a chicken ranch about 
13 miles from school, he rode the Grey- 
hound bus back and forth to cover all 
games, parties, dances, and other evening 
activities. He took all “on-the-spot” activity 
pictures in the book—some 185 of them— 
as well as the local pix on the division 
pages. At the bottom of page 48 in our 
1950 book you’ll find the photo that won 
him a $10 honorable mention in Eastman 
Kodak’s national competition. 

We’re proud too, of the complete cover- 
age in our book, for in examing books from 
other schools, we see that it is not a uni- 
versal practice. It is our policy to cover all 
clubs and classes with informal activity pic- 
tures. We cover PTA, adult night school, 
faculty extra-curricular activities, classrooms, 
all important events of the school year, and 
we include pictures taken from April to 
June the preceding year in order to com- 


plete the story of that year. We have tried 
to boost good scholarship especially this year 
in order to attempt to put good students a 
little nearer the high level on which athletic 
heroes are placed. Although our classes are 
increasing in size each year, we have not 
sacrificed class pictures even though we feel 
that they don’t add to the beauty of the 
book. However, for many students, those 
pictures are their only pictorial appearance. 

Staff representatives have attended Fresno 
State Press Day, a yearbook clinic at Red- 
lands University, and made a weekend trip 
to Los Angeles to tour our engraving plant, 
printing shop and the Los Angeles Times. 
We gave two assembly programs during 
the year, one to announce the theme and 
inaugurate the sales campaign, the other a 
Talent Revue which netted us almost $150. 
Our Del-Ano Speed Graphic went with us 
everywhere. 

New features of our book this year in- 
clude autograph pages and an index. We 
are inaugurating the positions of junior edi- 
tors and business managers to increase the 
carry-over training of our staff leaders. Our 
cover was designed completely by our editor. 
The line drawings of Bosco are also het 


creation, as are the layouts for the division 


pages. 
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Put Meat on the Bones 
(Continued from Page 2) 


by. Get what you can from such sources 
as Who’s Who, Current Biography, and 
newspaper clips. Check him for articles in 
the Reader’s Guide.. 

Write to Dr. Fossil in advance and ask 
him to answer some questions for you. Don’t 
insult him by asking questions you can easily 
check yourself. And don’t expect him to 
do all the work. Make your questions spe- 
cific so that he can answer them in a few 
words—without writing a brief essay about 
himself. 

He will appreciate your interest and the 
chances are he may even blow the dust off 
his lecture notes and spice them up a little. 

While he’s at the school try to get an 
interview with him. Draw him out about 
his personal experiences. Find out how some- 
one who wanted to get into archeology 
should go about it. Sprinkle the interview 
with little descriptive phrases—Dr. Fossil 
pulled on his beard a moment before an- 
swering; he chuckled at the question. Tell 
what he looks like up close. And above 
all keep yourself out of the interview. Don’t 
fill ic up with “I asked” or “He said to 
me.” Don’t be afraid to let a little humor 
slip into the interview. Ask him how mod- 
ern teen-agers compare with Mayan teen- 
agers. The answer to this question may 
give you an entire separate article. 


UST in passing, I’d like to say some- 
J thing about accuracy in reporting. Let’s 
suppose you’ve done enough background 
reading to know something about the Mayas 
and therefore be able to ask intelligent, in- 
teresting questions. As Dr. Fossil has been 
talking, he’s said several things you aren’t 
quite sure you understand. Don’t interrupt 
him with questions as he talks. But put a 
check by the points in your notes you aren’t 
sure you understand. When the interview 
is over, go back and check these points with 
him. They’re part of your story and 
shouldn’t be left out. But Dr. F. won’t 
thank you for putting misinformation into 
his mouth. 

Accuracy in the proper spelling of proper 
names is also of great importance. Few 
things make people angrier than having 
their names misspelled in print. On maga- 
zines like Time and Life every name is 
looked up and checked. Even a name like 
Harry S. Truman. That’s the only way 
to play safe. 

Are you covering a school football game? 
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JOURNALISM TEACHERS ... 


Send Now for YOUR Preview Copy of the New 
EXERCISES IN JOURNALISM 
now titled 


Scholastic Journalism 
by 


Eart E. ENctisH 


Associate Dean of Journalism 
University of Missouri 


CrLareENcE W. Hacu 


Director of Publications 
Evanston High School 


SCHOLASTIC JOURNALISM brings you: 


A complete text-workbook—ONLY ONE BOOK TO BUY 
Abundant classroom exercises and assignments 


Methods proven by successful journalism teachers in actual 
classroom use 


Examples of outstanding writing—professional and student 
The features which made EXERCISES IN JOURNALISM 
a best seller through 9 printings 


814 x 11 
$2.25 * 


This partial list of contents shows its wide coverage: 


347 pages 


PE 


Feature Stories 
Editorials 

Columns 

Reviewing 

Writing the News 
Human Interest Stories 
Sports Writing 
Gathering the News 
Judging the Newspaper 
Slanting the News 
Using References 
Writing Publicity 
Readership Survey 


Copyreading 
Typography 
Advertising 
Makeup 

Writing Leads 
Reading Proof 
Pictures 
Interviews 
Rewriting 
Newspaper Ethics 
Measuring Content 
Covering Speeches 
37 sections in all 





ocUODDOOOOEEEDOSSSOCOSCCRSOODERRRRRODCRORERESEOCORERERRGEOOREEROeeeReeeES 
OUDERDORCDAESSAOSEOEGESOSCROOGOOORREGROOOERGOCDRGRGGRORRRRERRRREBeREREOGES 


*Price less 20% school discount on 5 or more copies. 


Examination copies now available 


Tear out this coupon and mail it today 


[] Please send .... copies of SCHOLASTIC JOURNALISM 


(] Please send 14-day examination copy 





school your name 


address 


THE IOWA STATE COLLEGE PRESS 


Press Bldg. Dept. S. Ames, Iowa 
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If the whole school turned out, what can 
you say that they don’t already know? 
Use your whole reporting staff on the 
story. Spread them out among the crowd 
to watch for incidents, to catch fragments 
of conversation which reflect excitement or 
despair. Find out how many hot dogs were 
sold. Let the girls report on fall fashions 
seen at the game. Send some reporters 
into the visitors’ section to pick up conver- 
sation and incidents there. What did people 
do in moments of excitement? How did 
they show what they were feeling when the 
opponents intercepted that pass? What did 
the captain and coach have to say in the 
Did the 
beaten players shower and dress in silence 
and then go away? How did the winning 
team act? What happened to the pieces 
of the goalpost? Where are they now? 
After the game get your staff together 
to pool their notes. You'll have a cracker 


locker room after the game? 


of a story and maybe even more than one. 
Suppose a ruling is passed in school which 


The 


final exam in a course will play a bigger 


changes the grading system slightly. 


part in determining what your grade for 
the semester is. In your story, get at the 
reasons behind the change. Ask the prin- 
cipal and several of the teachers why the 
change was made. Get permission to quote 
them. Explain what the change will mean 
in relation to the individual students. If 
he has a 73 average before the exam, what 
will he have to get on the exam to pass 
for the year? If his average is 60 before 
the exam, what would he have to get in the 
exam to pass for the year? What effect 
will the change probably have on the num- 
ber of students who pass or fail? What 
is a student reaction to the change? 

It is a good general rule to explain things 
in terms of the reader—what it will mean 
to him. 

Never allow a story to become dry and 
impersonal. Always bring in the personali- 
ties involved. If possible get them to say 
something you can quote. If you’re writing 
about the new floorwaxing machine, don’t 
just describe it. Get the janitor to de- 
scribe it. The story will be much more in- 
teresting coming in his words. Find out 
how he waxed the floors before. Is the 
new machine an improvement or does he 
like the old way? Why? 

The key to good reporting is to be ob- 
servant—to note the small details which will 
give color and life to your -story and lift it 
out of routine reporting—and to be imagin- 
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ative. How can you make a story interest- 
ing? What information should you give 
the reader? What is the best way to tie 
in the details you have noted, to weave them 
into the very essence of the story instead 
of lumping them together in the middle or 
end? 

It’s the reporter’s imagination, the possi- 
bilities he sees for building up and develop- 
ing a story, for making it come alive, for 
personalizing it, for slipping in a little 
humor that makes paper good. 

Good reporting, imaginative reporting is 
hard. But it pays off in a paper that is 
eagerly read and something to be proud of. 


School Press Club 
(Continued from Page 3) 


There is another, loaned by the Anti- 
Defamation League, about the ease with 
which rumors are created and the subse- 
quent danger. The New York Times has 
some excellent film strips that are provoca- 
tive and inspirational. These are just a 
very few of the many that you will find 
desirable. 

When you arrange your educational meet- 
ings, I know of no better sources than this 
Convention, your exchange newspapers, the 
daily papers of your town, your own CSPA 
score sheet, and again—films. 


_—~ have an advantage over other 

members of your press club, because 
you are at this Convention. You can hear 
experts, meet other journalists, compare your 
paper with others on the spot, and engage 
in the other countless activities of the con- 
vention. You can enlarge the scope of its 
influence by sharing your new knowledge 
with the ones who stayed at home. The 
next three meetings of our Press Club will 
be devoted to the reports by the students 
who are here with me. These talks will in- 
struct the students who will never get to a 
Convention, and will also prepare those who 
will come next year. 

Another rich source of educational ma- 
terial is the collection of exchange news- 
papers that come pouring into your school. 
A couple of meetings devoted to the 
analysis of newspapers published by other 
schools will teach your staff new sources 
of news, new types of columns, and im- 
proved writing techniques. Such meetings 
will also open their eyes to the broad pic- 
ture. of the high school world. of . these 
United States. 





Incidentally, let me urge you now to use 
this Convention to enlarge your list of ex- 
changes. Get addresses of schools new to 
your list and located in other parts of the 
nation. Send them your paper, the very 
next issue. The formation and continuance 
of a friendship between two widely sep- 
arated schools is one of the most valuable 
results of a meeting such as this one. 

The daily papers of your own town can 
be the material for some very worthwhile 
meetings. Read them, analyze them, criticize 
them, support them. The men and women 
who earn their living at our craft have much 
to share with us who are the juniors in the 
profession. It is from the relating of their 
own stories that we can learn much. 


ROBABLY one of the most salutary, 

educational, and illuminating meetings 
of your press club is the meeting where you 
discuss the score sheet from the CSPA and 
learn why your year’s efforts have earned 
your present score. Your errors are all there. 
Face them, analyze them, and make your 
plans then and there to mend your ways. It 
isn’t pleasant but it’s good for all of us and 
the result is a better paper. 

Again, in planning for your educational 
meetings, you will find that a good film 
can teach journalism material better than 
any of us can explain it in words. Visiting 
the Herald Tribune or Times and watching 
the paper go through all of its stages of 
production is a thrilling experience, but im- 
possible for every member of your club. 
However they can enjoy the film that 
shows every one of these steps. Both papers 
will lend you the film they have prepared 
for this purpose. 

If every meeting of your club were in- 
spirational or educational, your members 
would not have a very happy time. In ar- 
ranging your program of meetings, you 
must include a number of sessions that are 
just for fun. 

When your group has worked seriously 
together it’s fine to have a party and dis- 
cover that the girl who writes dreamy poetry 
can play “boogie-woogie.” Or perhaps when 
the club members go on a hike together 
they might discover that their tyrant editor- 
in-chief is a dialect comedian, and that the 
sports writer is a good cook. Have lots of 
parties—they’ll be remembered long after 
the inspiration and learning have been 
forgotten. 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


CSPA STYLE BOOKS 





for uniformity of style in 


° Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
the P r epa ration of cop y these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 


satisfactory performance of their work on 
anniversaries and celebrations, and at other 
times during the year. 


20c to Members — 
Orders for June delivery should be placed 
30c to Others at once. 
eee 


Editors and staff members must secure the 
endorsement of their Advisers before these 
pins can be forwarded. 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS _, - ane . 
ASSOCIATION a pins are gold-filled on a sterling 
Columbia University $1.00 to member schools only. 
New York 27, N. Y. COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
Official Style Book, 20c (30c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35c¢ (50c). 
Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35c (50c). [temporarily out of print]. 
Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 35¢ (50c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Microfilm—showing 67 of the 1948 Printed Medalist newspapers—$6. 
Guide to 16 mm. Educational Motion Pictures that relate to Journalism and Newspapers, 10c. 
CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. (Adviser’s permission required). 
Electro of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of printed papers), 60c. 
Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of duplicated papers), 15c. 
Critical Analysis of Publications, (not to be confused with Contest rating—available at all times). 
Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


Available on writing:— 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 








10th ANNUAL SHORT COURSE 


October 13 - 14, 1950 


In Yearbook Production 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


at Columbia University in the City of New York 


Improving Your 1951 Yearbook 


IS THE THEME of this Tenth Annual Short Course, 
which will prove a compendium of information for you. 
From the various sectional meetings which have been ar- 
ranged around core yearbook subjects, you will learn many 
ways for bettering your own book. Your yearbook problems 
and questions will receive due consideration by experts in 
the production field. For the clinic sessions, be sure to bring 
along your 1950 book for helpful suggestions. 


Registration: An Information-Registration desk will be avail- 
able for service in the Lobby of McMillin Theatre, 116th 
Street and Broadway, opposite the 116th Street—Columbia 
University—Subway Station from 10 o’clock, Friday, Oc- 
tober 13 until 11 o’clock, Saturday morning, October 14. 


General Meeting: The opening meeting will be held in Mc- 
Millin Theatre at 12:30 P.M., Friday, October 13. 


Sectional Meetings: Friday, October 13, from: 2-2:50 P.M.; 
3-3:50 P.M.; 4-4:50 P.M. Saturday, October 14, 9-9:50 
A.M. Topics and places of meetings will be announced on 
the final program. 


Clinics: Scheduled for Saturday, October 14, from 10-11:30 
A.M., they will be arranged for Advisers and for Yearbook 


staff members. 


Luncheon: The concluding Luncheon will be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel McAlpin Saturday, October 
14, at 12:30 P.M. An outstanding authority on a pertinent 
Yearbook subject will be the speaker and will bring the Con- 
ference to a fitting climax. 


Delegates’ Fees: The fee for each person attending the 
Conference will be $5.50 which includes the final Luncheon. 
For the convenience of the Delegates, all registrations should 
be made on the proper form prior to the Conference. 

Advance Registration: Fill out the enclosed Registration 
Form and forward with check to the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, 320-324 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y., before October 7. Tickets 
and badges will be forwarded by return mail. Later regis- 
trations will be held at Information - Registration pending 


arrival. 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


320-24 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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